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rather an imperfect description than an interpretation. Concern- 
ing Rene Boylesve, on the other hand, the author writes with a 
deeper, or at any rate a more contagious, appreciation. Readers of 
her chapter upon this author will receive a clear impression of an 
artist's work and character, an impression enhanced in detail and 
in feeling above the obvious. 

On the whole the accounts of French novelists which this vol- 
ume contains are entertaining, critically intelligent, and deserving 
of at least a rapid reading. 



Good Feidav and Other Poems. By John Maseneld. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1916. 

As to Mr. Maseneld 's possession of genius there can be little 
serious dispute. As to the success he achieves in attempting to deal 
with so tremendous a theme as that of his dramatic poem, Good, 
Friday, there may well be a difference of opinion. The theme — 
nothing less than the Crucifixion — may seem to many minds to dwarf 
the art of the poet — though Mr. Masefield's poetry does not belittle 
the theme. The devices of the dramatist and of the poet — studied 
simplicity, suggestions, restraint — are all needed here, and they all 
appear to be with relation to this theme rather trifling. 

Mr. Masefield's mood seems not to be that of one who attempts 
things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme; his attitude appears 
almost, if the word may be pardoned, evasive. The grandeur of the 
subject is so far relied upon to speak for itself that the impressive- 
ness of the poem as a poem becomes to a certain extent fictitious. 
The reader feels that he ought to be impressed and thrilled — in 
some degree he actually is so — and yet one's direct response to the 
words of the poet lacks that strength and spontaneity that great 
poetry ought to excite. 

The case is otherwise with the sonnets by Mr. Masefield which 
are included in this volume. In these there is a real depth and won- 
derful expressiveness; there is an almost savage realism, a strange 
picturesqueness. One sonnet in particular is notable for its union 
of these qualities with lucidity — a characteristic not equally present 
in all: 

There on the darkened deathbed, dies the brain 
That flared three several times in seventy years; 
It cannot lift the silly hand again, 
Nor speak, nor sing, it neither sees nor hears. 
And muffled mourners put it in the ground 
And then go home, and in the earth it lies, 
Too dark for vision and too deep for sound, 
The million cells that made a good man wise. 
Yet for a few short years an influence stirs 
A sense or wraith or essence of him dead, 
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Which makes insensate things his ministers 
To those beloved, his spirit's daily bread; 
Then, too, that fades ; in book or deed a spark 
Lingers, then that, too, fades ; then all is dark. 

The disturbed mood of modern consciousness which views the 
problem of death and life after death with all the traditional awe 
and yearning, yet is profoundly troubled by the conceptions of 
science, now grown to be a part of it, has not been expressed with 
more power and daring of imagination than in this and kindred 
sonnets of Mr. Masefield's. 



The Song of Hugh Glass. By John Neihardt. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1915. 

Mr. Neihardt is a poet of the realistic school who not unworthily 
challenges comparison • with John Masefield. The correspondence 
between the two poets is close, even to the manner in which the prose 
phrase, the arresting bit of realism, is deftly and deliberately inserted 
— the ' ' dying fall " of a prose sentence set against the upward lilt 
of a lyric passage. Yet in the work of Mr. Neihardt there is no 
suggestion of imitation. In theme and phrasing his poem is quite 
original. Here is a verse from Mr. Neihardt 's heroic narrative poem 
of the era of the American Fur Trade, The Song of Hugh Glass: 

He saw a bison carcass black with crows, 
And over it a welter of black wings, 
And round about, a press of tawny rings 
That, like a muddy current churned to foam 
Upon a snag, Hashed whitely in the gloam 
With naked teeth ; while close about the prize 
Red beaks and muzzles bloody to the eyes 
Betrayed how worthy struggle was the feast. 

Vigorous, more vivid than a material picture, sinewy in style — 
the structure of speech not sacrificed to the requirements of descrip- 
tive art — this verse is as effective as a passage from Stephen Crane 's 
unforgettable war-picture, The Red Badge of Courage — and it is 
poetry. Throughout the poem the same high level of excellence is 
maintained, through varied effects — not all, by any means, startling 
in nature. After reading Mr. Neihardt 's poem through, one 
feels that one has been well played upon : the mind has been va- 
riously thrilled, and one eannot withhold admiration. Those 
who are athirst for " the true, the blushful Hippocrene " will not 
here find wherewith to quench their thirst; but they will have the 
pleasure of reading a narrative poem that is both powerful in ex- 
pression and highly effective in its treatment of a genuinely interest- 
ing theme. 



